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A lawyer for an anti-smoking group has blocked the adoption of national 
ventilation standards that he said could have caused thousands of deaths from 
second-hand cigarette smoke in public buildings. 

The proposal "misrepresents the available scientific evidence, misleading 
engineers, developers and building code authorities into believing that they can 
... permit 'moderate amounts of smoking' while avoiding significant adverse 
health effects" from second-hand smoke, attorney Richard Daynard wrote in an 
appeal to the American National Standards Institute in New York. 

The standards institute said Wednesday it sustained Daynard's appeal and did 
not adopt the standards. 

Daynard charged that the proposal reflected the aims of the tobacco 
industry, which had sought to soften ventilation requirements in buildings where 
smoking is allowed. 

“The tobacco industry almost succeeded in pulling off a tremendous coup," 
said Daynard, chairman of the Tobacco Products Liability Project in Boston. 
“They were using the standards to cast doubt on the evidence that environmental 
tobacco smoke causes disease." 

The Tobacco Institute has been sending employers a letter that says, in 
part, "Where ventilation is adequate and ventilation systems are properly 
maintained, tobacco smoke is not a problem." The letter bases that conclusion 
on the proposed ventilation standards. 

Brennan Dawson, a spokeswoman for the Tobacco Institute in Washington, 
denied that the institute had tried to influence the standards, and she 
dismissed Daynard's concerns, 

"Daynard would have us with a smoke -free society," she said. "His position 
has always been that you cannot protect people from anything. Daynard is really 
out In left field' on this issue." 
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The dispute over the standards represents a major battle over smoking that 
took place almost entirely outside the public's view, Daynard said. 

"It's an interesting glimpse into a hidden government which nobody elected 
and was not appointed by anyone we elected, but sets the standards which govern 
the way we live, the air we breathe," he said. 

The standards were written by a committee appointed by the American Society 
of Heating, Refrigerating and Air Conditioning Engineers in Atlanta. 

ASHRAE then submitted the standards for adoption by the American National 
Standards Institute, a private group that establishes a wide variety of 
industrial and consumer standards. Its standards are often written into law. 

The institute's adoption of the ventilation standards would have enabled 
employers to defend themselves against charges they were endangering employees 
by allowing smoking in their buildings, Daynard said. 

He said it is now likely the standards will be changed to reflect concerns 
about the toxic effects of cigarette smoke. That could force many employers to 
ban smoking or face liability for the harm that tobacco smoke causes, Daynard 
said. 

The Environmental Protection Agency and the National Research Council have 
estimated that second-hand smoke causes 3,800 deaths in nonsmoking Americans 
each year. 

A study presented earlier this year by Stanton Glantz and William Parmley of 
the University of California at San Francisco estimated that passive smoking 
causes 32,000 heart disease deaths in nonsmokers each year and 53,000 deaths 
overall. 

The chairman of the ASHRAE committee that drafted the standards, John 
Janssen, a Honeywell engineer in Minneapolis, denied that the tobacco industry 
influenced the standards. "They aren't all that interested," he said. 

Janssen said the committee included three nonvoting members who have done 
business with the tobacco industry, including a consultant hired by the 
Tobacco Institute to represent industry concerns. One voting member also 
reviews grants for the Center for Indoor Air Research, a tobacco -industry 
supported organization in Linthlcum, Md. 

Members of anti-smoking groups did not regularly participate in the 
deliberations, Janssen said. 
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